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SINGLE-TAX MOVEMENT IN OREGON 

THERE is perhaps no state in the Union where the cam- 
paign for adoption of the single-tax in some form has 
been carried on with more vigor and tenacity than in 
the state of Oregon. Several factors have here given vitality 
to the single-tax movement. Chief among these is the pres- 
ence of a small but aggressive body of men thoroughly imbued 
with the philosophy of Henry George. The general develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest, the progress of agriculture and 
the rapid growth of cities have resulted in a marked increase in 
land values with consequent profit to speculators. Idle tracts 
of land suitable for agricultural purposes, congressional grants 
reserved from use by railways, extensive holdings of timber and 
valuable water-power sites all gave point to the single-taxer's 
argument and supplied illustrations of what he is pleased to call 
the evils of " land monopoly." Since the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum in 1902, a system of direct legislation 
has made it easy to amend the constitution and secure submis- 
sion of single-tax measures. Danger of conflict with the 
organic law of the state might be avoided by casting a measure 
in the form of a constitutional amendment, and a bare majority 
is sufficient to ratify. This important connection between the 
initiative and the single-tax movement in the state cannot 
be made too prominent. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that W. S. U'Ren, in devising the Oregon System, was actuated 
more by a desire to secure popular endorsement of his single- 
tax program than to realize popular control of legislation gen- 
erally. 

But the perseverance of single-tax leaders, even in the face 
of discouraging votes, has been due in no small degree to 
liberal contributions from the Fels Fund Commission. It has 
been charged by the opposition that many paid advocates of 
single-tax were sustained more by profit than principle. At 
any rate Joseph Fels recognized in Oregon a suitable field for 
popular " education " on the principles of taxation, always with 
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a view of course to the ultimate adoption of a tax on land value 
alone. It is estimated that at two elections of 1910-12 con- 
tributions from the Fels Fund to Oregon totaled $51,956 — a 
campaign fund of no inconsiderable size. 

Oregon experience therefore affords an opportunity for study 
of different types of tax measures framed by orthodox fol- 
lowers of Henry George but always modified somewhat to suit 
local conditions or at times strangely disguised to humor preju- 
dices of those not fully converted to the Georgian philosophy 
but thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing system of taxation. 
Four successive campaigns also supply abundant material for 
the study on the one hand of attempts at popularizing the 
theory of rent and the doctrine of unearned increment, and on 
the other hand of the efforts to meet these arguments by appeal 
to economic principle or deep-rooted prejudice with regard to 
property rights. 

I 

Although the way was open for the submission of measures 
to direct vote as early as 1904, no act with single-tax tenden- 
cies was referred until the general election of 1908. Steps 
were taken to prepare and circulate the measure early in Jan- 
uary and the movement was backed by a group of advocates 
who took the name of the Oregon Tax Reform Association. 1 
The measure finally agreed upon was Cast in the form of a 
constitutional amendment and aimed to exempt dwelling houses 
and improvements on farms, city dwellings, manufacturing 
plant, tools and machinery. It will be seen at once that this 
measure falls far short of radical single-tax. It did not aim to 
lay the burden entirely on unimproved value. Business blocks, 
stock in merchandise, rolling stock and equipment of railways, 
corporation securities of all kinds and many other forms of 
personal property, tangible and intangible, were left subject to 
regular levies. The act was defended as a " departure in the 
direction of the single-tax," and in the campaign which followed 
arguments on both sides were not confined to the merits and 
drawbacks of the specific measure, but the theoretical justice of 

1 Oregonian, January 1 1, 1908. 
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laying all taxes on land values was freely discussed. In defense 
of the amendment and the ultimate principle involved, naturally 
the conception of unearned increment as socially created value, 
ownership of land as a special privilege akin to monopoly and 
the economic evils of land speculation played an important 
part. While insisting on the fundamental importance of land 
as a factor in production, single-taxers minimized the impor- 
tance of private ownership. The system of tenure, whatever 
form it assumes, must make land " yield to the needs of all 
men who must live on the land and not the favored few who 
have set themselves up as owners of what God intended to 
serve the needs of all."' Advocates of the measure not 
only questioned the original justification of private property in 
land but treated the present high value of city lots as a socially 
created value, increasing, too, with the growth of population 
and the further development of industry. Since one provision 
of the specific measure was to exempt manufacturers, advocates 
naturally made prominent the idea that the erection of factories 
and the growth of industrial centers enhanced the value of land 
in the vicinity. Franchises of public service corporations, it 
was claimed, belonged to the same category as land and owed 
their value to the sheer growth of numbers silently contributing 
to increased earning power. 2 

While the amendment itself was not sweeping or radical, 
advocates of the policy had laid a foundation in their argument 
broad enough to justify the transfer of all tax burdens to un- 
improved value. Opponents of single-tax feared that the 
adoption of this measure would encourage the submission of 
something more radical. Indeed the tone of the affirmative 
arguments had been such as to arouse suspicion that ultimate 
confiscation of all land values was aimed at. The program, of 
which this measure was a specific manifestation, was character- 
ized as " socialistic," aimed at the abolition of land ownership 
and the inauguration of a leasehold system to take its place.* 

1 H. D. Wagnon in Oregonian, April 2, 1908. 

•Statement of Oregon Tax Reform Association, in Oregonian, January 11, 1908. 
* M. C. George in a debate with E. S. J. McAlister, reported in Oregonian, May 
17, 1908; W. J. Jarrison in Journal, May 26, 1908. 
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The policy proposed, or at least its ultimate tendency, was as- 
sumed to involve a violent reversal of the established system of 
private ownership. The social expediency of private property 
in land was strongly urged, especially for a new country like 
Oregon with vast undeveloped natural resources. 

In answer to the single-taxer's argument based on the doc- 
trine of unearned increment, it was urged that other species of 
property besides land owed their value to the presence of pop- 
ulation and access to markets. With improvement in these 
conditions an increase in selling price was only natural. Ref- 
erence was made to the herds of cattle which formerly roamed 
our western plains practically without value. With the advent 
of railways, livestock became a valuable product because it 
was " put in virtual proximity to population centers and a 
number of possible consumers." * Advocates of the single-tax 
of course met this contention by pointing out an essential dif- 
ference. Most forms of personal property are far less perma- 
nent than land, and the supply, instead of being fixed by nature, 
may be increased through individual effort. Cattle die but acres 
of land endure and the growth of the community continues indef- 
initely to enhance land values. Moreover, the owner of land 
may gain through mere passive ownership while cattle require 
daily care and attention.* By showing that unearned increment 
was not confined to land, opponents of single-tax aimed to es- 
tablish the necessity for a broader basis of taxation than that 
supplied by land values alone. Opponents of the measure also 
emphasized the fact that land values are not everywhere and 
always on the increase, and that the establishment of factories, 
for which landowners were asked to pay the tax, did not in- 
variably increase the value of neighboring sites. There are 
some industrial establishments which have precisely the opposite 
tendency. Among these may be cited salmon canneries, gas 
works and smelters, proximity of which is deemed undesirable 
by real-estate owners. Not infrequently, too, shifting of mar- 
ket conditions, change in sources of supply etc. may result in a 

1 Oregonian, editorial, March 29, 1908. 

•Oregon Tax Reform Association in Oregon Journal, April 11, 1908. 
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marked decline of land values. If the state undertakes to ap- 
propriate the unearned increment, should not the state in jus- 
tice compensate the " undeserved decrement " ? * But even if 
owners profit through the growth of the community and mere 
passive ownership of land, few have benefited to the extent 
represented by the present value of their holdings. This same 
land has been subject to frequent transfer, and values created 
by society have been acquired through purchase. It is a danger- 
ous doctrine that regards any bona fide investment as unearned. 
This argument not only emphasized the injustice involved in a 
program of confiscation but also the impracticability of recov- 
ering for society the precise increment of value unearned by a 
whole series of successive owners. 2 

Regarding ownership of land as a special privilege coupled 
with power to exact a tribute, naturally single-taxers made 
liberal use of the benefit theory of taxation, and wrung from it 
justification for heavier, if not exclusive, taxation of land. This 
involved, of course, rejection of the contributory theory and the 
rule of apportionment according to ability. " The contention 
of the single-taxer, " says Dr. Cridge, " is that the government 
is a business organization of the entire people rendering certain 
services to the individual and that those services should be paid 
for as a man pays for shoes, sugar or bootblacking, not accord- 
ing to ability but according to value received." 3 To support 
single-tax policy in its radical form it was necessary not only to 
reject the faculty theory but to .assume that land alone was 
benefited by the existence and activity of the government and 
that " labor products are not benefited by the outlay of public 
money." 4 This proved in practice to be the most vulnerable 
point in single-tax theory. Not that the opposition indulged in 
any destructive criticism of the benefit theory now generally 

1 T. C. Humphrey, in Oregon Journal, May 25, 1908. 

* Oregonian, editorial, March 31, 1908; Wallace McCamant in speech before 
People's Forum, Portland, reported in Oregonian, May II, 1908. 

S A. D. Cridge, in Oregon Journal, May 28, 1908; the same idea is expressed by 
Fred C. Denton in Journal, May 22, 1908. 

4 Tom L. Johnson in a letter to Tax Reform Association, published in Oregon 
Journal, Feb. 25, 1908. 
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discarded by economic thinkers. Some critics of single-tax 
policy assumed the truth of the faculty theory of taxation, but 
did not argue its superior soundness as compared with the 
benefit theory or insist that acceptance of the one involved 
rejection of the other. On this point they were inclined to 
dogmatize or rest on authority, to assume without proof that 
justice in taxation involves apportionment according to wealth 
or income. Ownership of personal property was seen to be a 
source of income as well as is land and, according to sound 
principle, liable to taxation. 1 Opponents of single-tax who 
reasoned from the ability theory of taxation were, however, in 
the minority. With the majority, acceptance of the benefit 
theory was the rule. Agreeing on the primary premise that 
taxes are paid for protection, single-taxers and their opponents 
reached widely divergent conclusions. Personal property, it 
was argued by the opposition, benefits even more than does 
land by police and fire protection, being more exposed to loss 
by theft, arson or the invasion of a foreign enemy. While 
regarding a tax as a quid pro quo the single-taxer proposed to 
exempt that form of property which benefited in the most con- 
spicuous degree. 2 

Among practical advantages claimed for the exemption 
measure, the elimination of land speculation, subdivision of large 
holdings and encouragement to industry by removing the tax on 
factories, mills and labor products were made prominent. The 
tax on unimproved value as a means of eliminating the specu- 
lator and breaking up large holdings was supported by reference 
to New Zealand's experience. Advocates of the measure evi- 
dently overlooked or ignored the progressive feature of the New 
Zealand system, and failed to recognize that the colonial land 
tax was only one of many factors contributing to a satisfactory 
solution of the land problem. 3 

Chief among the practical advantages claimed for the measure 

1 Oregonian, editorial, February 9, 1908. 

* Oregonian, editorial, May I, 1908. 

* A. D. Cridge, in Oregonian, May 15, 1908, claims, quoting from a New Zea- 
land report, that the local system of rating on unimproved value was largely respon- 
sible for the early rebuilding of Wellington after the disastrous fire. 
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of 1908 was the expected stimulus it would give to the improve- 
ment of the land and the construction of new mills and fac- 
tories. Reference was made to acres of undeveloped agricultural 
lands and to the natural advantages of Oregon for manufactur- 
ing. Development was held back by a system of taxation that 
penalized industry. Exempt improvements on land and manu- 
facturing and the industrial future of the state would be assured. 1 
To the trained economist the most interesting phase of the 
discussion was the close resemblance of the arguments to the 
familiar ones in favor of protection. Both advocates and 
opponents recognized that the proposed exemption of manu- 
facture was in reality a subsidy in disguise. It was argued by 
supporters that temporary loss from the assessment rolls would 
be more than offset by increased growth of manufacture and 
enhanced value of other assessable property. Moreover, the 
stimulus given to manufacture would create a home market for 
raw materials and food supplies. Production at home would 
also save freight charges on many articles hitherto shipped from 
eastern markets. 2 

Opponents of the measure frankly conceded that the prin- 
ciple involved was the same as that of the protective tariff locally 
applied, and that analogous results might follow so far as the 
encouragement of manufacture was concerned. They main- 
tained, however, that it " most resembled that objectionable 
phase of the tariff, namely, class privilege." It was pointed out, 
too, that the redeeming feature of the tariff was its efficacy in 
raising revenue while the exemption of manufacture would have 
the opposite effect. 3 

A vigorous appeal was made by friends of the measure for 
support from the working class. Cheap land, it was argued, 
would cause some laborers to turn to the soil and become self- 
supporting. This transfer of labor to land coupled with im- 

1 Oregon Tax Reform Association, statement in Oregonian, January 11, 1908; 
Fred C. Denton, in Oregon yournal, January 17, 1908. 

•Oregon Tax Reform Association in Journal, April 3, 1908; Tom L. Johnson, 
letter published in Journal, February 25, 1908; H; D. Wagnon in Oregonian, 
February 23, 1908. 

J T. C. Humphrey, in Journal, May 18, 1908. 
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provement of farms, utilization of water power, construction 
and operation of more factories would relieve the labor situation 
by creating an extra demand and by reducing at the same time 
the number of hired laborers. 

The workingman was promised not only increased employ- 
ment and higher money wages but a material reduction in the 
cost of living. With regard to this point argument on both 
sides was confusing and betrays an imperfect understanding of 
the laws of incidence. Single-taxers indeed asserted the claim 
(essentially sound) that exemption of manufacturers, if general 
enough, would reduce the price of finished articles, but they 
failed to make clear that taxes transferred from factories to land 
would not again be thrown back on the consumer. In fact some 
single-taxers assumed that the present tax on land value is 
shifted, 1 and the easy inference was that an exclusive tax on 
land would be shifted by the same process. Precisely this stand 
was taken by critics of single-tax doctrine, who maintained that 
the increased tax on land would " reappear in rents and in the 
costs of doing business, which, in large degree, must still be 
paid by labor through price's charged to consumers." 1 This 
position with regard to the incidence of a land tax will be rec- 
ognized as unsound by students of public finance, but, so far as 
the writer knows, no correction was made by followers of 
Henry George. 

A vigorous effort was made by single-taxers to convert the 
farming class, without whose support no measure could be 
carried by popular referendum. The amount of capital invested 
in manufacture represented approximately one-tenth of the en- 
tire assessment, and it was not proposed to exempt business 
blocks except those used for manufacturing purposes. The 
change of policy would necessitate no considerable increase in 
the rate of taxation, and farmers with cultivated land would gain 
more by exemption of improvements than they lost through the 
increased rate on unimproved value. Even the change to an 

1 Oregon Tax Reform Association, in Journal, April 3, 1908. 

* Oregonian, editorial, January 12, 1908; the same notion that all taxes are shifted 
underlies the argument of Thos. Sladden, in Orapnian, May 16, 1908. 
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exclusive land tax would reduce the burdens on farmers, who 
are vastly over-taxed under the present system. In support of 
this contention the precise fraction of state and local taxes which 
farmers would pay under single-tax was calculated and com- 
pared with the percentage required by the general property tax. 
Unfortunately for the single-taxer's cause, these estimates made 
by several writers differed widely and the sources of information 
were seldom given. 1 

To these widely divergent estimates critics merely opposed 
the crude exaggeration that, under the single-tax, farmers would 
pay all taxes, or the unsupported assertion that improvements 
on farms are worth proportionately less than city sky-scrapers 
and business blocks and that farmers would profit less by 
proffered exemptions than would owners of improved urban 
properties. A possible exception was found in the case of 
stockmen in eastern Oregon whose wealth, consisting so largely 
of sheep and cattle, would be entirely exempt. Such wealthy 
graziers, it was contended, should not be favored by dispropor- 
tionate exemptions. 2 

To test the truth of assertions on either side would be im- 
possible. Lack of uniformity in assessments of several counties, 
failure to approximate cash value in any county and failure of 
some assessors to segregate improvements on real estate, 
baffle any attempt to forecast the effect of single-tax on the 
owners of urban, as compared with rural, real estate. At any 
rate farmers generally assumed that the purpose of the move- 
ment, if not of the specific measure, was to transfer the burden 
entirely to land, and that land ownership would involve increased 
fiscal obligations. The exemption measure and the philosophy 
back of it were condemned by resolutions in local and state 

1 Estimates of the farmer's share under single-tax ranged all the way from one- 
tenth to one-third of the total. See A. D. Cridge, in Oregonian, March 7, 1908, 
and in yournal, May 20, 1908: quotation from Labor Press copied in yournal, 
April II, 1908; statement of Oregon Tax Reform Association, in yournal, April 3, 
1908; Fred C. Denton, in yournal, April II, 1908. 

* yournal, editorial, March I, 1908; T. J. Fording, in Oregonian, May 12, 1908; 
Geo. A. Thacher. in Oregonian, May 24, 1908; L. A. Hunt, in Oregonian, June I, 
1908; and T. C. Humphrey in yournal, May 18, 1908. 
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granges. 1 The opposition also found formal expression in 
resolutions by the East Side Push Club and the Taxpayers' 
League of Portland. In all of these the feeling was expressed 
that the measure proposed was an experiment which might 
prove detrimental, if not disastrous, to the state. Closely 
allied to this was the opinion, held by those not unfriendly to 
the new system of direct legislation, that the important task 
of formulating a state's revenue policy demanded the more 
deliberate consideration of a legislative body. At any rate the 
first measure with single-tax tendencies submitted in Oregon 
was defeated by a vote of 60,871 to 32,066, or nearly two ta 
one. In some localities, however, the returns were such as to 
suggest to advocates the expediency of making single-tax policy 
a local, as well as a state-wide, issue. 2 

II 

To clear the ground for such action was the evident aim of 
the constitutional amendment submitted in 19 10. This act 
contained a prohibition against the poll tax, provided that no 
measure affecting assessment and taxation should become a law 
until ratified by the people at a general election, repealed every 
constitutional limitation on the taxing power when exercised by 
the people, and empowered the voters of the several counties 
to regulate taxation and exemption within their respective juris- 
dictions subject only to such general laws as the people might 
approve.* Disregarding the clause affecting the poll tax, which 
had been abolished by legislative act in 1907, the purpose of 
this amendment was twofold : first to reduce the power of the 
legislature over taxation to a mere initiative, and secondly to 
clear the way for county option in taxation. Although the 
measure was framed by single-taxers, its connection with the 

1 Journal, March 15, 1908. 

'The result in Multnomah County was so close that a transfer of 250 votes would 
have given the measure an actual majority. In Coos County the amendment was 
carried by a majority of 77. In typical agricultural communities like Benton and 
Wallowa counties, the vote was five to one against the exemption measure. 

'Laws of Oregon 1 911, p. 9; Cf. Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxvi, 
p. 288. 
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movement was at first obscured by the fact that it emanated 
from labor organizations and received the endorsement of the 
central labor council of Portland and the state federation of 
labor. 1 It is true that a vigorous campaign in favor of the 
amendment was later undertaken by single-tax advocates with 
the aid of the Fels Fund Commission. 2 The customary indict- 
ment of the general property tax was made, high and increasing 
value of urban real estate referred to, and the evils of land spec- 
ulation expressed as in the previous campaign ; but, with the ex- 
ception of scattering references here and there, the precise 
connection between the amendment and the future program of 
the single-taxer was not disclosed. An appeal for popular 
support was based mainly on the justice of abolishing the iniq- 
uitous poll tax and the necessity of having all tax measures 
submitted to the people for direct consent. 

The county option feature, which was undoubtedly considered 
important, was not made prominent in the campaign. When 
this phase of the question was referred to at all, advocates 
urged the inherent justice of allowing each county to choose 
for itself suitable sources and methods of taxation.* 

In opposing the measure it was urged that compulsory refer- 
ence of all tax laws was not only useless but would make it 
impossible for the legislature to frame a unified, consistent 
revenue policy for the state. The assembly could not control 
tax measures submitted by initiative, and the endorsement of 
some bills and the rejection of others would destroy whatever 
harmony the legislature might introduce. Since the verdict of 
the people could not be taken before the next general election, 
the legislature could not, in the interval between consecutive 
elections, meet an emergency that might arise. * 

Critics of the measure also emphasized the evils of local 

1 Journal, October 15, 1 910. 

»W. G. Eggleston, A. D. Cridge and W. S. U'Ren, People's Power and Public 
Taxation, p. 125. 

'Peoples Power and Public Taxation, p. 27; see also summary statement of same 
argument in Journal, October 15, 1910. 

4 Report of State Tax Commission, 191 1, p. 23; cf. also, Gilbert, " Apportionment 
of State Taxes in Oregon," Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxvi, p. 286. 
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option in taxation, the probable confusion and conflict between 
laws of adjacent counties. The danger of double taxation 
would also be enhanced in proportion as the diversity of laws 
was increased. The evasion of taxes on certain classes of 
property would be facilitated by a mere change of residence or 
situs. Without separation of sources, too, the apportionment 
of state taxes would present insuperable difficulties.* 

Some few critics of the measure saw and clearly stated the 
purpose back of the constitutional changes sought by its advo- 
cates. It would prepare the way for submission of measures in 
selected localities recognized as strongholds of single-tax doc- 
trine. Once single-tax was introduced as a county measure, 
other localities would be compelled to adopt a similar policy as 
a means of self-defense, and the system could accordingly be 
extended throughout the state. It was recognized as a round- 
about way of forcing the single-tax on counties irrespective of 
local preference." Although the defects of the amendment 
were clearly discerned and its passage was opposed by leading 
Portland papers, by the state bar association, the state tax com- 
mission and other organizations, critics of the measure were not 
active in exposing its tendencies. On the other hand, vigorous 
support of the amendment by single-tax adherents, its endorse- 
ment by organized labor, coupled with an attractive ballot title, 
insured its passage by a narrow majority. 3 With constitutional 
obstacles removed, the way was now open for reference of any 
tax measure the followers of Henry George cared to initiate. 

Ill 

By far the most important single-tax campaign in Oregon 
was waged before the general election of 19 1 2. At that time 

1 Jtournal, October 15 and November 6, 1910. Argument against the amendment 
also well stated in Report of Tax Commission, 191 1, pp. 22-23. 

"Geo. W. Dixon, in Oregonian, November I, 1910; Ore^onian, editorial, July 
27, 1 910, in which the amendment was characterized as "dangerous to the security 
of property rights." 

•The vote for the state as a whole was 44,171 in favor, and 42,127 against. In 
Multnomah county the measure was carried by 2000, while 17 out of 34 counties 
gave smaller majorities. 
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the famous graduated single-tax and exemption measure was 
put forward by the Graduated Single Tax League of Oregon. 
This measure, like previous ones, was cast in the form of a 
constitutional amendment. The single-tax measure of 1912 
aimed to raise all or a part of state revenue by a graduated tax 
on franchises and rights of way of public service corporations 
and on land and natural resources valued at more than $10,000. 
The sums collected from this source in each county were 
assigned first to the county's share of state revenue and any 
surplus might be used by counties for the support of common 
schools, for the construction and maintenance of public high- 
ways and for general county expenditures in the order named. 
The graduated tax began with a moderate rate of $2.50 on 
each $1000 between $10,000 and $20,000 and rose by nine 
stages to a maximum of $30 per thousand on all excess over 
$100,000. By far the most important and distinctive feature 
of the act was incorporated in an inconspicuous clause which 
exempted all personal property and improvements '* in, on or 
under the land " unless the people of a county should subse- 
quently by direct vote reimpose such taxes. 1 This section, in 
spite of an evident aim to disguise it, would, if enacted, have 
caused a sweeping conformity of the revenue system state and 
local to single-tax principles. All levies on personal property 
were to be repealed and improvements on land were to be 
exempt, not only from the graduated tax, but from any other 
taxes imposed by state and local governments. The step pro- 
posed was far more radical than that contemplated in 1908.* 

The graduated feature of the tax was obviously suggested by 
the New Zealand land tax, the favorable effects of which had 
been exploited in previous campaigns. Although frequent 
reference was made during the campaign to the efficacy of the 
New Zealand land tax as a means of breaking up large holdings, 
the main purpose of the graduated tax was evidently political. 
By providing an exemption of $10,000 and by making rates 

'Such action required the initiative of 15 per cent of the voters, while under the 
general act only five per cent was necessary. 

'Text of measure will be found in the official Copy of Initiative and Referendum 
Measures for 1912, pp. 226-229. 
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high on valuable holdings, single-taxers hoped to conciliate 
farmers and small home owners besides playing more power- 
fully on the popular prejudice against concentrated wealth. 1 
Although the provision for a graduated tax was overemphasized 
throughout the campaign, the voters soon realized that this least 
objectionable feature was thrust into the foreground to disguise 
and render more palatable a provision, which, to its advocates, 
was unquestionably the core of the entire amendment and 
which was soon recognized by its opponents as the most radical 
in its tendency. This was the exemption of all property except 
land and franchises of public service corporations. Quite early 
in the campaign the measure was characterized as " pure single- 
tax with a few deceptive frills." 2 

Besides the statewide measure, outlined above, acts with 
similar import were submitted in Multnomah, Clackamas and 
Coos counties, in all of which the vote in previous elections 
held forth some promise of victory. In Portland, as in any 
great city, the landless class constituted a large percentage of 
the electorate and the rapid growth of the metropolis had given 
point to the single-taxer's argument based on the doctrine of 
unearned increment. Clackamas county was the home of Mr. 
U'Ren, chief advocate of single-tax policy, while in Coos county 
holdings of timber were highly concentrated and the evil of 
timber monopoly was loudly complained of. 

Although there was some dissention among the ranks of the 
single-taxers themselves, and some disagreement with regard 
to the spirit of the measure submitted.^ the amendment received 
support from influential leaders, and a liberal contribution from 
the Fels Fund made possible a vigorous campaign in its favor. 
Landowners were now thoroughly aroused and they perfected a 

1 See Argument of Equal Taxation League, Copy of Initiative and Referendum 
Measures for 1912, pp. 236-37; also admission of W. S. U'Ren in debate with Mr. 
Veazie at Sellwood, reported in Oregonian, June 6, 1912. 

* Oregonian, editorial, July 19, 1912. 

"Some persisted in calling the amendment an out-and-out single-tax measure; 
others insisted that nothing half so radical was contemplated. See A. D. Cridge, in 
yournal, August I, 1912; ibid., September 6, 1912; Oregonian, editorial, October 
3, 1912, states clearly some points of disagreement. 
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formal organization called the Equal Taxation League of 
Oregon, the influential members of which were thirty prominent 
landowners of Multnomah County. Mr. Chas. H. Shields, a 
Seattle lawyer, prominent in the fight against the single-tax in 
that northern city, was engaged to conduct the campaign in 
Oregon. Of the thirty-eight measures submitted to popular 
vote in 1912 none received so much attention as the single-tax 
issue. Communications and newspaper editorials touching the 
subject were frequent; debates between champions of both 
sides were held ; * pamphlets and circulars were issued and the 
voter was deluged with a flood of literature on the subject of 
taxation. The cost of this campaign on either side was no 
inconsiderable item. 

Naturally a campaign of this kind was productive of much 
bitterness. Charges and counter charges of crookedness and 
deception were made, personalities indulged in and epithets 
coined and freely used. Because the campaign was replete with 
personalities and charges of misrepresentation it must not be 
inferred that it had no educational value. Voters were famil- 
iarized with the defects of the general property tax, the nature 
and theoretical justice of a tax on unearned increment and the 
concrete advantages claimed for the specific measure before the 
people. On the other hand, people were acquainted with the 
ethical and economic defects of the single-tax, its relation to 
private property in land and the possible injury to a growing 
state that might result from its adoption. 

The indictment of the general property tax laid special stress 
on its tendency to discourage industry and enterprise. A tax 
on improvements and personal property might be regarded as 
a fine on saving and foresight. This argument was pushed to 
an absurd length in maintaining that the present system en- 
couraged drunkenness and other forms of dissipation. Work- 
ingmen realized that it was cheaper in the long run to " paint 
the town red " in a drunken carousal than to save money and 

1 Most important of these oral discussions was a series of five debates between Mr. 
U'Ren and Chas. H. Shields held at Hood River, Portland (2), Salem, and Oregon 
City. 
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paint their houses. The latter operation, although it " gave 
tone to the community," would involve an increase in taxes. 1 

Although the argument based on the conception of unearned 
increment was more elaborately stated than in 1908, few new 
phases of the theory were presented. Man's natural right of 
access to the soil was vigorously asserted and justification of 
ownership was said to rest on use. Man's title to land was 
limited by the amount he could use for productive purposes, 
not the amount he was able to buy. When a landlord seeks to 
" fence natural opportunities away from labor " and exact a 
tribute for their use, there social justification of ownership 
ceases. In answer to claims that single-tax would confiscate 
land, it was urged that " land was already confiscated from its 
rightful owners," landless men and women who wish to use it 
for homes or a source of food supply.* Examples were cited 
in support of the claim that increasing value of city lots is 
socially created wealth. In Portland there has been a marked 
tendency in recent years to lease important sites, the lessee 
agreeing to make improvements. These leases helped to make 
prominent ground rent as an unearned income. To make clear 
that the increased income and capital value did not depend on 
industry and foresight of individuals, examples were cited of 
Seattle and San Francisco owners who had been confined for 
long periods of time in lunatic asylums, but had, notwithstand- 
ing, waxed rich " through the exercise of brains and sagacity." 
The conclusion was reached that ground rents were mere 
tributes levied on industry and without recompense to society. 
If private property in land is a necessary institution, ground 
rents should merely pass through the hands of the owner into 
the public treasury .' 

In defense of private property in land little advance was 
made by the opponents of single-tax over the argument as stated 
in 1908. The institution was characterized as the "chief gar- 

l Heck Smith, in Journal, October II, 1912. 

* B. L. in Journal, July 2, 1912; Dr. J. Frey, in Journal, October 31, 1912; 
P. E. Coulter, in Journal, July 5, 1912. 

3 B. L. in Journal, June 21, 1912; F. E. Coulter, in Journal, July 5, 1912. 
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ment of civilization," and the single-tax, which threatened to 
undermine it, was declared to be a " doctrine of decay." Land 
communism was " discarded by his Divine Majesty thousands 
of years ago," and persisted only among pagan people today. 
The precise connection between private property and civiliza- 
tion was not clearly explained, but defenders of the system 
were convinced that its overthrow threatened a return to bar- 
barism, a reversion to " the primitive state from which we 
came." * 

But the most telling argument against the single-tax was 
based on the notion of vested interest. Our government, the 
argument runs, permits the exchange of one species of property 
for another. Where exchanges are allowed and even encour- 
aged, the justification of private property of all kinds must rest 
on the same principle.* Much of the land in our own public 
domain was acquired at little money cost but under contract 
that permanent title would be granted when certain conditions 
of residence and cultivation were complied with. This under- 
standing was a contract in perpetuity, a covenant extending to 
generations yet unborn. To adopt a revenue policy which 
destroys all value in land would be to repudiate a contract freely 
entered into for all time. 3 The argument was strengthened by 
reference to workingmen who had purchased city lots on the 
installment plan, periodic payments being provided for out of 
current wages. These plots of land were from the owner's 
standpoint virtually labor products which in compliance with 
single-tax doctrine should be exempt. 4 

" The single-tax," said Mr. Shields in an interview, " is 
offered as a panacea for all the ills of society. Under its magic 
influence inequalities will disappear, crime, want and misery 
and even physical imperfections will vanish." The exorbitant 
claims of the single-taxer were scarcely overstated. Inequalities 
of wealth, to cite a few examples, would vanish when all taxes 

1 Oregon Equal Taxer, June n, 1912; Chas. H. Shields, Single Tax Exposed, 
pp. 26 and 28. 

s Single Tax Exposed, pp. 32-33; J. C. Edridge, in Journal, November 3, 1912. 

3 Single Tax Exposed, p. 20 ff. 

* J. C. Ediidge, in Journal, November 3, 1912. 
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are levied on land. " Great incomes would melt away when 
the right to exploit others on natural opportunities is taken 
away. There are no other great incomes." ' " The single-tax," 
the same writer concedes, " would not help the poor man, for 
the simple reason that there would soon be no really poor men 
in Oregon." Single-tax, too, would soon eradicate the social 
evil, because human beings would gradually get back their 
natural opportunities and thus become natural husbands and 
wives. 2 The conversion of land rent into public revenues to be 
spent on internal improvements, one advocate modestly claims, 
would create " a paradise right here in Oregon." 3 

Underneath this mass of unsupported assertions and obvious 
exaggerations are found some arguments entitled to serious 
consideration. Among these is the contention that the gradu- 
ated tax would eliminate land monopoly by making large hold- 
ings unprofitable. 4 It will be remembered that the maximum 
rate proposed under the graduated tax was 30 mills on unim- 
proved value exceeding $100,000 in a single county. To this 
must be added the regular levy which the single-taxer, notwith- 
standing his inclination to minimize the rate on small properties, 
estimated at 22i mills for Multnomah County. 3 A rate of 5i 
per cent on unimproved value, no portion of which could be 
shifted, would undoubtedly have proved a powerful deterrent 
to land speculation except where a marked increase in selling 
price was expected. 

On the other hand it must be conceded that the evils of con- 
centrated holdings were greatly exaggerated by advocates of 
the graduated tax. Large holdings existed in city and country 
districts, but these were being rapidly subdivided as fast as the 
need for home-sites and tillable lands demanded. It was true 
that speculation and the tendency to discount future rise in 
value had caused land to be held at excessive figures, but in 

1 E. F. Coulter, in Single Tax Broacher, May, 1912. 
2 E. F. Coulter, in Journal, July 5, 191 2. 
3 Single Tax Broacher, March, 191 2. 

* W. S. U'Ren, in debate with Chas. H. Shields, reported in Journal, October 25, 
1912; Single Tax Broacher, May, 1912. 
5 W. S. U'Ren, in Oregonian, August 30, 191 2. 
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this particular large landowners were by no means the chief 
offenders. Opponents also raised the question whether the 
graduated tax would produce the expected results. Such sub- 
divisions as followed might be attended by fictitious transfers 
for the sake of evading the tax. New Zealand's experience 
with the graduated land tax was referred to in support of this 
claim. True, the Oregon measure, with an evident aim of fore- 
stalling such action, had declared ' attempts at evasion by false 
transfers would work forfeiture of property, but the clause was 
ambiguous and its precise construction yet to be determined. 
But the weakest point in the single-taxer's case was the claim 
that the measure would break up large holdings and at the same 
time produce liberal revenue. Clearly the subdivision of large 
tracts and transfer to several owners would bring values of sep- 
arate holdings below the exemption limit and make the gradu- 
ated tax inoperative. In calculating the revenue expected from 
the graduated tax, advocates assumed large holdings to remain 
intact. Often in the same argument they enlarged on the ad- 
vantage of causing subdivision and the application of intensive 
methods." When confronted with the charge of inconsistency, 
single-taxers replied that either large holdings would be broken 
up or increased revenue would be obtained and that either 
alternative was desirables 

In discussing the practical advantages of single-tax, chief 
stress was laid on its potency to attract capital, encourage im- 
provements and stimulate the demand for labor. Even more 
than in the campaign of 1908 the argument from example was 
pushed to an absurd length. The prosperity and rapid devel- 
opment of the Canadian Northwest was ascribed almost wholly 
to the tax on unimproved value, and the single-tax for Oregon 
was offered as the only satisfactory means of checking the pro- 
nounced emigration of American citizens to Alberta and British 
Columbia. 4 Similarly advocates of the graduated tax claimed 

'Section k, Graduated Tax Measure. 

'See Oregonian, editorial, October 18, 1912, where conflicting claims of single- 
taxers are subject to scrutiny. 

S A. D. Cridge, in Oregonian, October 21, 1912. 
*A. D. Cridge, in Jourttal, August 10, 1912. 
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that the brisk demand for labor in Western Canada was ac- 
counted for by the excellence of their revenue system and 
resulting stimulus to industry. 1 

To these extravagant claims opponents replied that the Can- 
adian cities used the tax on unimproved value only as a source 
of local revenue, and the land tax was supplemented by a variety 
of duties and imposts for provincial purposes. The tax was not, 
in the strict sense of the term, single at all.* Canadian pros- 
perity, moreover, was not due to her system of taxation, for when 
provincial as well as local revenues are considered, it does not 
differ in scope from the general property tax. Other factors 
were paramount in promoting the rapid development of that 
section, chief among which were the abundance of rich soil, and 
the liberal land policy of the government and railways. The 
single-taxer's promise of lower cost of living for the working 
class was likewise illusory. The burden transferred to land 
would be shifted back to his shoulders. The argument on this 
point was of course fallacious. Single-taxers who understood 
better the laws of incidence refrained from criticism, it may be, 
for a purpose. Belief that the added tax on land could be 
shifted obviously removed one serious objection from the 
standpoint of the farming class. 

By far the most telling phase of the argument against the 
graduated tax measure was based on the assumption that a 
radical single-tax was contemplated. Indeed the argument of 
the single-taxer himself lent some support to the view. The 
graduated tax was termed by its defenders as a " distinct and 
positive step toward placing all taxes on land value " and it was 
claimed that its adoption would demonstrate the justice and ex- 
pediency of the single-tax principle in raising all revenues state 
and local. 3 The measure in its effect and tendency was arraigned 

1 When an idle carpenter in Oregon received a telegram conveying an offer of em- 
ployment at Vancouver, the general property tax in Oregon was held responsible (or 
the jobless man, and the single-tax in British Columbia credited with the manless job. 
See Single Tax Broacher, September, 1912. 

* Chas. H. Shields, in Oregonian, August 4, 1912; D. Stevens, in Oregonian, 
November 3, 1912. 

* A. D. Cridge, in Single Tax Review for August, and Oregonian, editorial com- 
ment, September 15, 1912; A. D. Cridge, in Oregonian, October 18, 1912. 
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as distinctly hostile to the interests of the land-holding class re- 
gardless of amount held. Property owners as well as those who 
recognized the justice and expediency of private ownership were 
exhorted to resist this movement toward "land communism." 1 

Two specific defects of the graduated tax measure played an 
important part in the campaign against it. The first of these 
was the local option, or rather local rejection, feature of the bill. 
The exemption feature of the act applied to the entire state, 
but any county might, by initiative and referendum, restore the 
tax on personal property and improvements. In the return to 
the old system an infinite number of local variations was pos- 
sible. Endless confusion and conflict of laws, double taxation, 
easy evasion, in a word, fiscal chaos, would result. In the second 
place, the measure as framed discriminated against holdings 
concentrated in one locality as compared with those more 
widely distributed. The amount of graduated tax was deter- 
mined by the value of holdings in any particular county and 
not for the state as a whole. An owner with holdings massed 
in one county might pay a heavy tax while another with equally 
valuable properties scattered in several counties would escape 
the graduated tax altogether." 

As against the radical tendencies and specific defects of the 
act farmers could scarcely be appeased by the vague uncertain 
prospect of lower taxes. As in 1908 a desperate effort was 
made to convince the farmer that the graduated single-tax 
measure would reduce his burden. The task was of course 
more difficult, for the exemptions proposed by the new act were 
far more general. Appeal was of course made to numerous 
bodies of small farmers, the unimproved value of whose hold- 
ings seldom exceeded $10,000 and who were therefore not 
subject to the graduated tax at all. For this class a reduction 

'Single Tax Exposed, p. 28; R. E. Harrison, in Oregonian, November 3, 1912. 

2 Initiative and Referendum Measures for 1912, p. 234; Oregonian, editorial July 
24, 1912. To make clear the possible inequalities, critics chose an example of a man 
owning $10,000 worth of land in each of the 34 counties or $340,000 in the aggre- 
gate. Since $10,000 was exempt in each county he would pay no tax. On the other 
hand, a man with $340,000 of unimproved value in one county would pay $7000 of 
graduated tax. 
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in the rate was promised on the ground that the loss of revenue 
involved in exempting personal property and improvements 
would be more than made good by the graduated tax on fran- 
chises and large holdings of land. 1 In proof of these claims, 
surveys and analyses of tax rolls were made and results for 
Clackamas County were published as a campaign document. 
In spite of these attractive claims backed up by an array of 
figures, the conservative farmer remained skeptical. The yield 
from the graduated tax on land was an uncertain quantity. 
The tax might be evaded by fictitious transfers or dispersion 
of holdings, or, as the single-taxer himself conceded, through 
actual subdivision of large tracts into small homes. No one 
could forecast the increased revenue from the taxation of fran- 
chises, for the act itself failed to prescribe a method for calcu- 
lating their value. 3 Moreover the corporations were already 
assessed on franchise value as well as roadbed, rolling stock and 
other equipment. The state board of tax commissioners in 
calculating assessments of public service corporations capitalizes 
the net earnings at six per cent. The sum capitalized clearly 
includes surplus earnings from the ownership of franchise.* 
The new amendment, on the other hand, proposed to exempt 
everything but franchises and rights of way, and the assumption 
was that the latter would be assessed as unimproved land. In 
spite of " juggled figures," therefore, farmers generally believed 
that single-tax would mean an ultimate, if not an immediate, 
increase in taxes. 4 The opposition of the farming class found 

'Graduated Single Tax and Exemption Amendment, by W. G. Eggleston, p. 3; 
Single Tax Broachtr, September, 1912; A. M. Himes, in Journal, June 17, 1912; 
J. W. Cullen, in Oregonian, September 17, 1912. By exaggerating the amount of 
graduated tax which would be collected in Clackamas county, Mr. Eggleston claimed 
that a reduction in local levy from 20.6 to 8.87 mills would take place. Notice the 
precision with which the rate is calculated. 

•Advocates later defined franchise value as "the amount on which a railway or 
other public service corporation is able to pay interest in the form of dividends on 
stock after paying interest on the money actually invested in all the property the cor- 
poration uses in its business." Single Tax Broacher, September, 1912. 

'For method employed see First Biennial Report, 1911, p. 10 ff. 

* Oregonian, editorial, July 20, 1912; Jonathan Johnson, in Oregonian, Novem- 
ber 3, 1912. 
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expression in resolutions adopted by the state grange which 
met at Roseburg, May 14-18. The principle of the single-tax 
was pronounced " fundamentally unjust and unreasonable," and 
its adoption, it was asserted, " would mean ruin to the farmers 
of Oregon." * The graduated tax was likewise actively opposed 
by the state tax commission. Early in the campaign it was the 
evident aim of the state board to remain neutral. As the 
campaign progressed, however, the opposition of single-taxers 
to a group of measures prepared by these officials and sub- 
mitted at the same time 2 called for retaliation. 3 

The spirit of their campaign was well expressed by Mr. Gal- 
loway : " It is easy enough to propose legislation for shifting 
the burden of taxation on the shoulders of somebody else but 
the people of Oregon are not looking for such law. They 
desire a system that will apportion the tax burden among all 
classes in proportion to ability to pay." « Amid the clash of 
sectional and class interests variously affected by the specific 
measure, desire for wider distribution of tax burdens proved 
the deciding factor. The graduated single-tax was defeated by 
a vote of 82,015 to 31,534. At the same time the people re- 
pealed the county option amendment of 19 10 and restored to 
the legislature its former power over taxation. Three county 
single-tax measures were at the same time defeated by varying 
majorities.' 

Comparing returns of 191 2 with those of 1908, it seems clear 
that the single-tax had lost rather than gained in support. The 
amendment of 1908 was defeated by a ratio of 15 to 8. In 

1 Oregonian, May 19, 1912; Oregon Equal Taxer, June 17, 1912. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 99 to 5. County grangers subsequently passed resolu- 
tions opposing the use of space in grange publications for any article favoring the 
single-tax. Oregonian, June 5, 1912. 

3 The program included a constitutional amendment authorizing taxation of incomes 
by the state, the exemption of household furniture, the exemption of notes, mortgages 
and corporation stocks, and a model inheritance-tax law. 

'See Oregonian, September 26, 1915. 

4 Chas. V. Galloway in debate with H. D. Wagnon, October 8, 1912, reported in 
Oregonian, October 9, 1912. 

5 In Multnomah the county measure was beaten by a vote of 23,901 to 1 1,146; in 
Clackamas county 3787 to 1827 and in Coos 1909 to 1113. 
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1912 the proportion was raised to 20.5 to 8. When comparison 
is made on an absolute rather than a relative basis the showing is 
still unfavorable to the single-tax cause. While the total vote 
on the measure of 191 2 exceeded that of 1908 by 20,000, the 
affirmative vote had fallen off by 500. In fairness to the single- 
taxer's case it must be conceded that the measure of 191 2 was 
far more radical than its predecessor, but, on the other hand, 
it had been rendered more attractive to small landowners by 
addition of a " graduated tax jug handle." Despite optimistic 
contentions of single-taxers, comparative votes probably reflect 
fairly well the change in sentiment between 1908 and 19 12 — 
years marked by a more or less continuous propaganda for 
single-tax in Oregon. 

IV 

At the general election of 19 1 4 seven tax measures were 
submitted, two of which were recognized as having single-tax 
tendencies. A constitutional amendment framed by H. D. 
Wagnon of Portland provided for a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of land over $25,000. This specific tax in addi- 
tion to the regular levy began with a moderate rate of fifty cents 
on each $100 of valuation between $25,000 and $50,000, and 
rose to a rate of $3.00 on each $100 in excess of $ioo,ooo. 1 
This graduated tax, it will be recognized, was borrowed with 
slight modification from the single-tax measure of 1912. Its 
obvious aim was to impose on unimproved value a burden heavy 
enough to encourage the subdivision of large holdings and their 
use for productive purposes. In conjunction with the regular 
state and local levies, the extra tax would have been high 
enough to destroy all profit on unimproved holdings in ex- 
cess of $100,000 and make it possible to escape confisca- 
tion only by subdivision and sale. In the campaign which fol- 
lowed, this measure attracted little attention. The graduated 
tax feature, already made prominent in the campaign of 19 12, 
had been rejected by a heavy majority. There was a disposition 
to regard the question involved as a settled issue. When hostile 

1 Initiative and Referendum Measures, 1914, pp. 60-61. 
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reference was made to the measure it was only to deny that 
steps as drastic as those contemplated by the act were necessary 
to insure the settlement and cultivation of unimproved tracts. 
To compel subdivision of large estates under threat of confisca- 
tion was moreover a dangerous expedient. Confiscation once 
begun might be carried too far. The adoption of such measures 
would threaten the security of property rights and discourage 
the investment of outside capital in the state. 1 It was rejected 
by a vote of 124,943 to 59,186. 

Far more effective in stimulating popular interest was the 
companion measure known as the $1500 exemption. It was 
likewise cast in the form of a constitutional amendment and 
provided that buildings, improvements on land, livestock, ma- 
chinery, merchandise and personal property should be exempt 
to the extent of $1500. The measure was framed and en- 
dorsed by W. S. U'Ren, prominent single-tax leader and at 
the same time independent candidate for the governorship. 
It was evidently expected by single-tax advocates that promise 
of considerable exemption to small taxpayers would insure its 
passage. Once exemption of improvements had been started, 
the limit of exemption would be raised until all property except 
land had been freed from taxation. So far as immediate effects 
were concerned the measure would operate merely to reduce 
the burden on improvements and personalty and increase the 
rate on land value. Just how considerable would have been 
the change it was impossible to determine. Early in the cam- 
paign it was estimated that the measure would strike about 
$150,000,000 from the assessment rolls of the state, or ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the total. To make good the loss of 
revenue an increase of one-fifth in the general tax rate would 
be necessary. It was difficult to ascertain in advance the pre- 
cise effect on the tax rolls, however. The amendment permitted 
each taxpayer to claim $1500 exemption and a double exemp- 
tion for husband and wife who were joint owners of the same 
property. In practice, too, the measure would probably have 

1 Eugene Register, August 27, 1914; Initiative and Referendum Measures, 1914, 
p. 64; F. W. Mulkey, in Journal, October 5, 1914. 
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permitted a deduction of $1500 for every county in which 
tangible property was owned. As a consequence the number 
of exemptions per taxpayer would have been multiplied. The 
uncertainty on these points left room for argument, and widely 
divergent estimates were used to support opposing claims with 
regard to incidence. The percentage of property exempted in 
any particular locality would be determined by number and 
size of holdings, proportion of personalty to land values etc. 
In some small towns of 500 or less it was claimed by critics 
that the exemption would necessitate an increase of 300 per 
cent in the local tax rate. 1 On the other hand advocates 
claimed that owners of small but highly improved pieces of real 
estate would be benefited, since exemption of $1500 would 
more than offset the increased rate on unimproved value. To 
keep this idea prominent the measure was styled by its friends 
the " home exemption amendment." 

The exemption was urged, too, as a partial corrective for the 
inequalities of the general property tax. The evasion of the 
tax on intangible personalty amounted to virtual exemption of 
millions belonging to the rich. The proposed exemption would 
merely compensate in part the heavier burden to which owners 
of tangible property are subject. 2 

The campaign in favor of the measure was by no means as 
vigorous as those of previous years. For this, lack of agree- 
ment between single-taxers themselves and shortage of funds 
were responsible. 3 Scattering communications supporting the 
measure appeared in the press, and Mr. U'Ren in pressing his 
claims to the governorship gave due prominence to the " home 
exemption amendment." 

The campaign against the measure was aggressive, wide-spread 
and thorough. With the exception of the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal practically all the leading newspapers of the state were op- 
posed. The campaign gave birth to a new organization called 

1 Tax Liberator, November, 1914. 

2 W. S. U'Ren, in Oregonian, September 5, 1914; Initiative and Referendum 
Measures, 1914, p. 38. 

3 Total expenditures in favor of the measure were only $402.75. Report of Secre- 
tary of State, 1 91 3-14, p. 101. 
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the Oregon Rational Tax Reform Association, with headquarters 
at Roseburg and an extensive membership among farmers and 
business classes in all parts of the state. The pages of the Tax 
Liberator, organ of the association, were filled with arguments 
against the exemption measure. Although the avowed aim of 
the association was to promote the cause of rational tax reform, 
the campaign was mainly a destructive one. Prior to the elec- 
tion the resources of the association were devoted to the task 
of defeating " U'Ren's pet measure." A specific defect of the 
measure much emphasized during the campaign was the proba- 
bility of multiple exemptions for taxpayers with holdings of 
tangible property in several counties. The assessor in one 
county had no practical means of allowing for exemptions 
granted elsewhere. Each assessor would permit exemptions to 
the limit of $1500 for a single man or $3000 for husband and 
wife. A man with holdings in 34 counties would obtain exemp- 
tions to the extent of $51,000 or $102,000 as the case might 
be. The measure would unavoidably discriminate in favor of 
the taxpayer with widely-scattered holdings and against the poor 
man with a single holding in one county. 1 

By far the most telling argument against the measure was 
based on its relation to single-tax in its more radical form. It 
was described by its opponents as " single-tax in disguise, " 
" a modified form of land tax, " the " old specter in different 
robes " etc. On this point there was a deal of unsupported as- 
sertion and little appeal to sound reason. Editorial writers and 
correspondents rarely took pains to indicate the connection be- 
tween this moderate exemption measure and single-tax in its 
more pronounced form, or to show how exemption, once granted, 
would tend to extend itself until land remained the sole object 
of taxation. Instead, they reminded the voter that the amend- 
ment emanated from Mr. U'Ren, whose connection with the 
single-tax movement was well known, and was supported by 
men whose names were already familiar to the public as advo- 
cates of land-value taxation. Experience proved, too, that 
extended argument on this point was unnecessary. The ma- 

1 Oregonian, September 21, 1914. 
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jority were already convinced that the single-tax philosophy was 
unsound and were inclined to reject any application of the 
principle, however mild. The measure received a negative vote 
of more than two to one. Naturally, farming districts of the 
state gave the heavier majorities against it. Benton and Gilliam, 
typical agricultural counties, rejected the measure by a vote of 
four to one. In Multnomah, Clackamas and Coos the vote was 
more evenly divided, but no county gave an affirmative majority. 
Despite the fact that single-tax propaganda has not been 
productive of tangible results or even increased support for 
specific measures, it must not be inferred that no benefits have 
sprung from a campaign of education. The indictment of the 
general property tax has exposed its weakness in theory and its 
defects in practice. Many critics of single-tax policy, who in 
early campaigns were inclined to uphold the principle of 
" uniform taxation " of all property, now frankly confess that it 
cannot be done with any degree of fairness and justice. De- 
fects of the existing system are now generally recognized and 
even the most conservative are beginning to see that the only 
way to forestall considerable concessions to single-tax policy in 
the future is to promote the cause of rational tax reform. 
Single-tax discussion has likewise made clear the nature of un- 
earned increment on city lots and the theoretical justice of 
taxing urban site value at a higher rate than property that is 
more distinctly the product of labor. At the same time critics 
of single-tax policy have emphasized the injustice of taxing 
away the entire value of land bought and paid for by hard- 
earned savings of present owners, and exposed the folly of 
placing all taxes on land while disregarding incomes from other 
sources. The practical outcome may be the adoption, at no 
distant date, of some policy resembling the German increment 
tax, which concedes something to single-tax philosophy while 
avoiding its fiscal and ethical defects. Some single-tax leaders 
in the state have already made clear their willingness to endorse 
the principle of the increment tax and recommend its use as a 
supplementary source of state and local revenue. 
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